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CHILD MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 



[Perhaps no American reader has ever seen an allusion to the subject of child 
marriage in India without experiencing a pang of pity or of revolt. It is not 
strange that this should be so. Certainly it has never been spoken of by any 
Western writer with much delicate effort to portray it, and the reasons for it, as 
they exist in the mind of Asia. I have thought, therefore, that a Hindoo's 
description of it, which I have found exceedingly instructive, may not be with- 
out interest to the general reader, since so few people out of India understand pre- 
cisely what the institution is. This description is given in the form of a private let- 
ter to an American friend, and the main portions of it are reproduced below. 
The writer, Mr. Coomar Roy, is a cousin of the late Keshub Chunder Sen.— 
Joel Benton.] 



A hot discussion is being carried on in India at the present 
time on the subject of child marriage. Is it expedient to abolish 
infant marriage by legislation, to wit, should Government be 
asked for a law allowing those so-called marriages of Hindoo in- 
fants, solemnized without the intelligent consent of both parties, 
which have been in no way ratified by them afterwards ? This is 
indeed a very delicate matter to deal with. Is the Hindoo infant 
marriage any marriage at all ? This is a most important question. 
It is necessary to inquire briefly into the nature of the conjugal rela- 
tion itself . It is expressly said to be a divine union. Christ said 
" What God hath joined together, let no man put asunder." We 
find Solomon calling the wife a " gift from the Lord," and in the 
marriage service appointed by the Church of England some one is 
required to stand as the donor of the bride, as is the case in every 
Hindoo marriage. " Marriage," says an eminent doctor (Hindoo) 
of law, " is viewed as a gift of the bride by her father or other 
guardian to the bridegroom." The marital union is thus a divine 
union; it is an act of God and not of man. It is apparent that 
marriage is not a civil contract, and the consent is not the essence 
of it. The Roman Catholics regard it as a sacrament ; so do the 
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Hindoos. If marriage were regarded as a civil contract, then I do 
not see how we could escape the logical and necessary inference 
that it must be, like all other contracts, dissoluble by mutual eon- 
sent. But if you fall back upon your Scripture or upon public 
policy to maintain the indissoluble character of marriage, then it 
is safer and more consistent to make the same as the basis of the 
origin of this relation. It may be here asked, How could two per- 
sons enter into a relation of which they could form no idea and 
the duties of which they could not discharge ? I reply, How 
could two infants enter into the relation of brothers when they 
did not understand the nature of that relation nor were they able 
to perform the duties arising from it ? How could you call an in- 
fant a son, when he did not understand what filial duties meant ? 
But if you could have infant brothers, infant sisters, infant sons, 
yea, infant Christians, then I do not see how you could pronounce 
infant husbands and infant wives a nullity. But, as in every natural 
relation, that is, relations in which men have been placed by God in 
His providence, intelligence and consent are necessary to a proper 
discharge of the duties imposed by them, so in the conjugal relation 
also consent is necessary to a proper discharge of the duties and 
responsibilities imposed by it, though consent may not necessarily 
enter in its origin. At least, if consent be a necessary element in 
every marriage bond, the necessity is not apparent to all men, and 
the onus lies upon those to prove it who assert that there can be 
no valid marriage without the mutual consent of the parties mar- 
ried. To say that marriage is for the marriageable may be 
admitted to be true, if by it be meant that those only ought to 
marry who are capable of discharging the duties of husbands and 
wives at some period or other of their life ; but it is a pure 
assumption, and requires proof, if by it be intended to convey the 
idea that the conjugal relation cannot be established between two 
parties unless they could at once enter upon the duties of that 
relation. The strongest domestic relations come into existence 
between parties, involving the performance of most important 
duties, without the parties for a time being conscious of those 
relations, and they only begin to realize the duties and feel 
the responsibilities arising from them as they grow in age, 
knowledge, and intelligence. "Why could not the conjugal rela- 
tion be established then at an age when the parties affected by it 
were unable to give their intelligent consent ? I see no reason 
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why it could not. The marriage is to be looked upon as a sacred 
bond or union. I would hold marriages, be they of infants or 
adults, be they in accordance with human laws or contrary 
thereto, as null and void which can be proved to be sinful or 
immoral. 

Whatever the modern law of divorce may be, it being 
altogether a modern invention, it finds no countenance in our 
Shastras. I might safely assert that it is opposed to the teaching 
of your Scripture and to the teaching of the Catholic church. 

It is not necessary for me to say whether infant marriage is the 
best form of marriage, or whether it is better than adult or late 
marriage. I am free to confess that I find the subject so difficult 
that I am not prepared to express any opinion on the comparative 
merits of the two systems. The task I propose to myself is an 
humbler one, merely to show that the Hindoo marriage is not 
such an evil as some people are apt to think, and that, having 
regard to the traditions, the feelings, and the present circum- 
stances of the people amongst whom it exists, it is to be looked 
upon rather as a blessing than as a crime. 

The last census report throws some light on this most impor- 
tant question. It appears from that report that in the whole of 
India only about ten per cent, of the girls, and little above three per 
cent, of the boys under nine years of age are in the married state. 
I mention this fact to show that only in respect of these it can be 
said there is no intelligent consent on the part of the parties 
united in matrimony. I base this observation upon the fact that 
in England the age of intelligent consent for the purpose of mar- 
riage is twelve in a girl and fourteen in a boy, and that a mar- 
riage solemnized between a girl of twelve and a boy of fourteen 
is a good and valid marriage. Now if twelve be the age of intel- 
ligent consent in England, I should presume that it would be 
reduced to nine in India, on the principles of the Majority Acts 
of the two countries, for in England the age of majority is 
twenty-one, in India it is only eighteen. 

In most parts of India, and even in Bengal, with certain 
classes of Hindoos, the boys and girls, though married in infancy, 
are never allowed to live together until the girl reaches puberty, 
or, until what, in Hindoo phraseology, is termed her second mar- 
riage takes place. 

Infant marriage has prevailed in India at least from the days 
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of Manu (well-nigh three thousand years), and the Hindoos as a 
body have up to this day remained content with the institution. 
They have not, to any appreciable extent, suffered in physique 
nor deteriorated in morals. Three thousand years is a pretty 
long period, but all these years have not revealed to us any great 
evils as the necessary effects of the institution of infant marriage, 
beyond, perhaps, a little too rapid increase of population, the 
regulation of which is the great problem with the socialists of 
Europe. 

A Hindoo family is essentially joint, and our law courts have 
to make this presumption whenever a case affecting a Hindoo 
family comes up before them. Now, a Hindoo family being joint 
in food, estate, and worship, — this being the essential condition of 
every Hindoo family, — a Hindoo thinks it his duty to live not so 
much for himself as for his family. His is a life of great self- 
denial. A member in a Hindoo joint family earns £100 a month, 
but he thinks it his duty to put his whole income into a common 
hotch-pot with the earnings of other members, who earn only £2, 
£3, or £4 monthly ; and then, after having paid all the joint 
expenses of the family from this common fund, the surplus, if 
any, is handed down to their children or grandchildren in equal 
shares. This self-denial is amply rewarded in other ways. The 
Hindoos have no annuity funds, no life assurance societies, no 
savings banks, no hospitals, no leper asylums, but the principle 
of mutual help, which reigns supreme in every family, confers 
upon them in some measure the benefits of these noble institutions, 
which constitute the glory of modern civilization. Every Hindoo 
is for his family, which does not mean his children only, but 
includes his father, brothers, and sisters, his cousins, his nephews, 
his nieces, his mother, his aunts, his sisters-in-law, etc., etc. He 
does not think it a hardship to live and labor for them, and to 
spend all his earnings upon them. He considers this to be his 
duty and privilege, and he glories in it. Such a man, when he 
marries, marries not so much for his own comfort or happiness as 
for that of the whole family. His wife must not only be a help- 
meet to him, but a helper and agreeable companion to his mother, 
sisters, etc. — that is, either he or his guardian has to consider all 
this before entering into a matrimonial relation. Now, I ask, 
could a girl of eighteen or nineteen, or a young woman of twenty- 
five, her habits and tastes all formed, quietly enter into such a 
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family and prove herself a peaceful and agreeable member? 
Would she not become, in nine cases out of ten, a source of 
trouble ? I think she would. 

As it now is Hindoo households with infant wives whom you 
could, in that tender age, train up in the way they should go, are 
not always the very models of domestic peace and happiness ; but 
the moment you introduce woman-wives into them, you make 
the joint family system an intolerable nuisance. 

That which weighed most with the Hindoo legislators who or- 
dained infant or rather early marriage, was probably the desire 
to guard the youth of both sexes from falling into vice and im- 
morality. This is evident from the way Manu, our great law- 
giver, laid down the rule for determining the age of marriage. 

Now, if what I have stated above was the real object of the 
Hindoo law-givers in ordaining early marriage, then, I am bound 
to say, they have been eminently successful. At an age when 
youth is most exposed to temptations, every Hindoo young man 
has his wife, and every Hindoo young woman her husband to pre- 
serve them from vice and sin. In this respect the Hindoos com- 
pare most favorably with other nations, amongst whom late mar- 
riage is the rule, and early marriage the exception. If you, for 
instance, take into consideration the statistics of the illegitimate 
births in those countries where late marriages prevail, you cannot 
but concede the truth of this statement. I, however, refrain from 
quoting figures here. Thus, if in countries where powerful moral 
agencies are at work the percentage of illegitimacy went up so 
high, you can well imagine what would have been the state of 
morality here, where human nature is the same as elsewhere, but 
where there are not the salutary checks of a Christian land ! 

Considering in this connection the shocking revelation recently 
made in the Pall Mall Gazette, which made the Christian world 
hang down its head with very shame, could such a state of things 
have been possible if the victims had been married, and had hus- 
bands to protect them from a life of sin and shame ? I cannot 
think it could. 

Now, if marriage was ordained by God, as we read in your 
Book of Common Prayer it was, " for the procreation of chil- 
dren," and " for a remedy against sin," then I think you will 
admit that the Hindoo system of infant marriages fulfills this two- 
fold object, at least as effectually as any other system of matri- 
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mony. But there is a third object which matrimony proposes, 
which is " mutual society," and our legislators have not been 
unmindful of it. In this respect the Hindoo and the scriptural 
ideal most wonderfully and happily agree. " The Vaidik texts," 
says Dr. G. D. Banrijen, " that are recited on the completion of 
the seventh step by the bride, clearly show that the Hindoos, even 
in those early days, had learnt to regard marriage as a true com- 
panionship of the purest character, a union of pure hearts for the 
cultivation of the best feelings of our nature." Nor is conjugal 
association limited to temporal purposes alone : religious rites are 
ordained in the Vedas, to be performed by the husband in 
company with the wife. The Hindoo husband is taught 
to regard his wife as the bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh. Accordingly he is expressly commanded by Manu 
to honor her, while she is required to revere him as a god. 
Now, the question is : Does infant marriage secure this com- 
panionship and this relation of subordination ? I say it does. 
Among the Hindoos there is no such thing as instantaneous 
love. The infant husband and the infant wife are taught to love 
each other ; they go through a regular training, just as the little 
children are taught to love each other. The husband is told how 
to treat his wife, and the wife is likewise told to revere her hus- 
band, to obey him, to look after his meals, and to do him any 
little personal service which she can. In this way they grow, 
and with their growth their love and friendship grow, too, having 
for their basis kind words and kindlier deeds, and not mere fancy. 
The Hindoos are content with their system of marriage; and, 
judging from appearances and actions, it seems to me that on the 
whole they have more peace and harmony in their homes than 
others who choose their partners when they are of age. In proof 
of it one should note only the police cases in India, Europe, and 
America in which the husband or wife is the complainant. In 
India these cases can be counted on your fingers' ends. 

In regard to the position of Hindoo women, it is sad to find 
how even the honestest and the most well-meaning of the Anglo- 
Indians who have spent years in India are unable to grasp the 
position of our women, and apt to join the general outcry of their 
countrymen against the imaginary wretchedness of womankind 
in this country. For instance, one of the Anglo-Indian journal- 
ists took it for granted that women in India have no status in 
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society. He says that India occupies a subordinate position among 
the nations, " because her ' better half ' has practically been a 
nonentity in the land." Another pro-Hindoo and philanthropic 
gentleman, holding a high office in India, and, therefore, a more 
responsible position, expressed the same opinion. In his convoca- 
tion the vice-chancellor of the Calcutta University observed : 
"The question which the present generation has to settle is the 
position of woman. For it is perceived by external nations, and 
to a large extent realized by yourselves, that the condition of 
women in modern India has not kept pace with the rapid general 
progress." 

I question if the position of our women is really as deplorable as 
depicted by the European and a few denationalized Hindoos. Are 
our women really in a state of slavery from which they ought to 
be emancipated ? Is the Zenana system really so bad as it is rep- 
resented by its opponents ? On the other hand, are the women 
of modern civilization a better lot than their sisters in Asiatic 
countries ? Is the freedom accorded to women of the "West con- 
ducive to the general happiness of society ? Are women who 
frequent balls and theatres, who throng divorce courts, and devour 
with intense pleasure the literature of those courts a better class 
of beings than their timid veiled sisters of the East, who would 
not allow their faces to be seen by a stranger, much less suffer 
themselves to be jostled by a rushing and elbowing male crowd 
and their ears assailed by the disclosures of a divorce court ? 

I shall try to compare briefly the position of the Hindoo woman 
with that of her western sister, and shall do it as dispassionately 
as possible, and am quite willing to be corrected if I am shown 
to be biassed in one way or the other. 

The distinctive feature of the woman-kind of the East and 
that of the woman-kind of the West is that the one is self -seclud- 
ing or Zenana-hiding, and the other is self-obtruding or society- 
seeking. Let me compare briefly the system in which the first 
element predominates, and that in which the second predominates. 

In the first system the woman is a deity enshrined in the 
temple of a home ; in the second she is more or less regarded as 
an object of show and flattered as such. In the first system the 
virtues of conjugal love, parental affection, filial respect, and 
brotherly and sisterly tenderness grow to a height almost immeas- 
urable. In the second you find yourself almost as if it were in a 
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Vanity Fair, in a show house in which you meet with everything 
tending to satisfy and promote vanity, intellectual, sentimental, 
and personal. Intellectual vanity, such as fashionable reading 
and fashionable conversation ; sentimental vanity, such as busy- 
ing with set forms of public charity ; and personal vanity, such 
as finery of dress and changes of fashion. 

In the first system the woman is the deity of happiness, the 
household goddess to whom the gaze of a miscellaneous crowd 
is contamination. In the second she is the idol of vanity greedy 
of adulation, to whom the gaze of the miscellaneous multitude 
is flattering. In the first the woman loves to be at home, and se- 
cludes herself, absorbed in her amiable home duties ; in the sec- 
ond she would feel uneasy to stay exclusively at home and not to 
be able to mind the empty superficialities of outer life. 

In the self-secluding system, the woman is supremely content 
with the company of her nearest and dearest relations. In the 
self-obtruding system, she often feels the necessity of the com- 
pany of fashionable circles. In the one the woman concentrates 
her power to ministering to the personal comforts of her hus- 
band, children, and other dear relations. In the other she has a 
tendency to allow herself to be distracted by fancies to minister 
to the personal comforts of her friends, acquaintances, and pets. 
In the one the lady learns wisdom, moderation, and self sacrifice, 
first as a member of the family republic, then as the president of 
that republic. In the other she learns pedantry by superficial 
reading and gossiping, for want of work, and becomes an adept 
in the art of petty jealousies by constantly comparing herself with 
other women, and her husband with other men. 

Where the self-secluding system prevails, men seek the con- 
jugal life, which shows that it brings happiness. "Where the 
self-obtruding system prevails, men often avoid the conjugal life, 
which shows that it brings misery. In the one system a woman 
is not allowed to remarry by the opinion of femaledom. In 
the other a woman is doomed to perpetual singleness by the 
selfishness of the male members of the society. In the self -se- 
cluding system, love follows marriage and waxes by degrees. In 
the self-obtruding system, love precedes marriage and wanes by 
degrees after it. 

In the one system the child gets its mother's milk and grows 
with all the virtues of a mother's child. In the other the child 
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is made over to the nurse and grows with the vices of a foster 
son of a hireling. In the one system a lady is to abide by the ad- 
vice and counsel of her father when she is a daughter, of her 
husband when she is a wife, of her son when she is a widow and 
a mother. In the other she is, in any case, to follow the sugges- 
tions of strangers. In the one system, women like more to asso- 
ciate themselves with women than with men. In the other, 
women like more to associate themselves with men than with 
their own sex. 

Thus I have given the salient points in which the two classes 
of womankind differ. I do not mean to say that the one system 
or the other is the exclusive property of any one nation. No 
doubt the Zenana system prevails more largely in Asia than in 
Europe and America. 

The self-secluding system is traduced and maligned. The 
self-obtruding one is exalted and glorified. The Hindoos have 
never thought it graceful or becoming to villify the manners and 
customs regarding the female section of another nation. They 
regard their own females with a sense of sacredness, and they 
know the wickedness of not recognizing such a sense in other 
nations. 

Kaj Coomab Roy. 



